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THE fesole club papers. 


describe, as novelists say but when you once see the f acls 
V0 u will not need to be told how to draw them. 

' \s to the colouring there is little to be said, now that y 0u 
have painted the ear. Beware of blackness in the darks 
The upper lip is less red, as well as less bright, than th e 
lower ; it has some greyness, not purple, in its crim Son 
gloom. The nostril is not a black hole : in addition to i ts 
own local colour, it is partly lit by transmitted light which 
is always warm. The half-tones that model the features are 
greyish, but never purple : mix yellow with the grey as a 
matter of routine ; and even if the grey inclines to green, 
it is better than a deathly lilac. But with the four colours 


above-mentioned (the two siennas with madder and Prussian 
blue , you will probably find less trouble in making your 
greys than if you use the semi-opaque cobalt ; and the 
mixture of reds and yellows in this palette, kept very clean, 
will give you the strong red of the lower lip better than 
vermilion. 

We began our work to illustrate Mr. Ruskin’s method in 
his book called “ The Laws of Fesole,” and though we have 
drifted away from the subject matter of that book, we can 
still claim to be followers of its principles, and we can take 
to ourselves whatever crumbs of encourag'ement his maxims 
afford. Our club members should know the “ Aphorisms ” 
by heart, and this month they will prove the truth of many a 
searching remark. One, namely XXII., ought to comfort 
them. “ When you would do better than your best, put your 
full strength out, the moment you feel a difficulty. ^ ou will 
spoil your drawing to-day, but you will do better than your 
to-day’s best, to-morrow.” 


ON NURSERY MANAGEMENT. 

By A. C. Campbell. 

flow often the question is asked: “What is thr v, C ct 
“ -Livate o bedien in quke £ -V 

had over fifty years of experience in the work of education 
and who, as a mother, had to study that work from the 
very beginning, used to say : -If , child’s will is not sub- 
1 “® d f 1 feut years ot age, the task increases infinitely in 
. difficulty both to teacher and taught, varying only with 
disposition and circumstances.” 

People have many methods, but all will agree that 
cruelty should never be allowed to take any part in the 
training of those “ whose angels do always behold the face 
of our Father which is in Heaven.” Some there are, so 
naturally fond of children, that they are inclined to avoid 
the necessary and wise amount of punishment, to spare 
themselves the pain of making a little person unhappy 
for even a few moments. Others pass over every fault 
from indolence in themselves, not wishing to ruffle the 
surface of life on any account whatever; or again, from 
a mistaken idea that this is the way to gain a child’s 
heart. It may indeed appear to do so for a time, but 
it can only be an affection devoid of respect; and love 
without respect is of little worth. Either of these methods 
fail in true kindness, for penalties of a far harder kind 
must of necessity be inflicted afterwards in almost every 
case thus neglected. 

Amongst the uneducated classes, the pitiable sig it ot 
regular combat between mother and child, is not infrequent 
where the temper shewn by the woman rnust P reven * 
possibility of respect in the half-fledged little being, 

whom she struggles. _, niintr 

Is it not well to remember that we were a f n ! 

and to look back upon what influenced us most powerful y 

to try and do right r sma il volumes* 

I cannot refrain from quoting o alluded, 

written by the motherly 

Mr.* . f °Lhl£d h bv Messrs! 
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ON NURSERY MANAGEMENT. 


i„ some of those who find 

care of little children a difficult problem, may be help... 
The passages selected are only those referring ; 

early childhood, for of course sharper disapline is n > 
by some characters as they grow older. 

“ Few parents look back upon their early parent ijf e 
without grieving over an excess of punishment, and f en , 
children escape a similar retrospect. Punishment costs 
children so much, that they are seldom sufficiently at leisure 
from themselves to see how hard it is to the parent. 

“So many of the ways of the young are troublesome 
without being in the least wrong. Is it not wise to touch 
but a tithe of them r Each age has its infirmities, which 
give place to those of the age which follows. But during the 
earlier and more plastic period of life, these very infirmities 
may be turned, by skilful training, into means of develop- 
ment. In the tiny child, directions awaken less opposition 
than prohibitions. The ‘don’t’ is such a prompting to the 
‘ I will.’ ” 

“ ‘ Be ye angry and sin not,’ beautifully meets the need 
of mothers in moments when anger is a duty, but when the 
spirit must be kept unruffled. ‘ Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath,’ as beautifully meets another difficulty, 
perhaps even a graver one. Some mothers find it hard to 
bestow clean forgiveness. They are apt to retain a look of 
pain or displeasure after the reconciling kiss has been given. 
1 hus a half doubt creeps over the little offender’s heart as to 
whether it is really forgiven, and a mental habit is begotten, 
with wdiich quick, warm, transparent natures find it most 
hard to live.” 

It may be helpful for a mother to remind her children s 
governess ay, and herself too — that strong wills are 
strengthened rather than weakened by opposition. Nay, 
more, that there is a great deal of unconscious resistance 
c i dren which a teacher may overcome by a little tact, 
without confirming.” 

r F are *’ s needed to avoid contending with natural firmness 
c aracter, lest that which might be trained into a valuable 
ant, should be stimulated into a hard master.” 
the following simple remedy for disobedience is woven 
an interview between a mother and her nurse. ihc 


°n nursery 


management. 
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mended to mety"! ' J ‘ hav ’ e been tr Ving a plan recom 
ho* to toy i, too ; y but her> and 1 want 


you 


w»at I say, or h win'„„ t ~ ^ "f' ^ 

Miss M to put away Her shoes and stZZT ^ *“ 


Then go up to her, without a word take her T d ° h ' 
place her on that chair and ’• . U P gently and 

vr 7 ’ dnd sa y m a kind tone- ‘Miss 

M your mother wishes me to set you on that chairfor 

i V i m ^ teS , WheneVer y° u do "ot do What I tell you TvviU 


come and take you down when the five minutes are over ” 
u L; nd su PP° se ^e gets down of herself, ma’am ? ” 

“ If 1 am ln the house or garden, bring her to me.” 

“ fvnd suppose you are not, ma’am : ” 

" Say ’ SUl1 Very gently> ‘ Your mother is from home. 

Miss M , and I can take no notice of you till she comes 
back, unless you sit your five minutes in the chair.” 

“ And then she’ll try and coax me, ma’am.” 

“ . . . If you will try my plan thoroughly you will find it 

end in peace. If you take no notice of her coaxing way, not 
even to look at her, she will get tired of being left to herself, 
and go to her chair to get out of it.” 

“And then, ma’am, when she gets down, how am I to make 
her put up her shoes:” 

“Do not attempt it. You cannot make her put up her shoes 
without a severity of punishment that would be most unwise. 
It is in such struggles as those that mischief comes. She has 
had her punishment for disobedience, and we simply want it 
to prevent her disobeying next time. A steady pursuance of 
my plan will, by God’s blessing, meet all nursery need. ’ 
“Then who is to put up the shoes, ma’am: 

“I should advise you to put them up yourself, directly you 
have put her on the chair. It will trouble her to see you put 
them up, because she had begun a fight about them and she 
would like to carry it on. Very likely she would ask you why 
you did it, and you could gently say ‘ when a little girl does 
not do a thing when she is first told, she cannot be allowed to 
do it at all.’ But there is one thing you must be very carefu 
about— you must do it always, not sometimes. If a child is 
sure she will be put on a chair for five minutes every time she 
disobeys, it will help her more than if she thmks she me, be 
put on for an hour.” 


ON NURSERY MANAGEMENT. 


\V r lien we are — * 

a „J railings, would it not be well to pause and consid er ' ’ 
they outer the world, in many instances, encumbered 
difficulties Of disposition handed down to them ..A 
Generation to generation , -Surely this fact should make „ 
treat them with the tenderness and ong suffering (alb " 
with firmness) which we ourselves would wish to receive f 
What an example was set for us in this very thing by t h 
greatest Man Who ever lived. I say this with all reverence 
The most gentle of all mankind “ the Man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief,” W ho knew then, and knows to-day 

the woes of each baby-heart. He took the children on His 
knee and blessed them, and as He did so, he taught His 
followers about those little ones that He Himself had framed 
and fashioned. So dear to Him, and of such importance in 
God’s holy sight, that they are always represented before 
His throne. He did not say “ Drive them to Me — force them 
by fear and pain to be obedient and truthful,” but “ Suffer 
them to come to Me.” “ 1 am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life,” the Life that is needed as sorely by each young 
throbbing heart, as by those that are seared by the efforts 
and disappointments of many a long and weary year. 
Although the things that cause grief to some little folk, seem 
to us very trifling, equally small things, thank God, give 
them joy ; even a bright look, or a kind cheery word, will 
work wonders, and bring its own reward. This is illustrated 
by faber, in one of the most beautiful, yet least known, oi 
his shorter poems, called ‘ The Cottager’s Child.” 

I met a child, aind kissed it ; who shall say 
1 stole a joy in which I had no part ? 
lhe happy creature from that very day 
Hath felt the more his little human heart. 

9 NV ^ len 1 pass, he runs away and smiles, 

T n ^ es to seem afraid with pretty wiles. 

1 am a happier and a richer man, - 
mce I have sown this new joy in earth : 
lb no small thing for us to reap stray mirth 
in every sunny wayside where we can. 

uv t ,oy for rne to be a j°y. 

» j' C lna y ’ n die most lowly heart take root; 

T(1 . 11 18 badness to that little boy 

° ut ^ or me a t the mountain foot.” 


5 inclined to be hard on little children’ 
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A CALENDAR. 


December. 


ist. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. St. Barbara, A.D. 303. Add verse to hymn as above. 

Recall we how St. Barbara, gazing from lonely tower, 

Was taught by all the stars of heaven, of One Almighty Power ; 

Was then instructed and baptized, martyred by cruel sire, 

Enduring with a noble faith, her baptism of fire. 

Thomas Carlyle born, 1795. Read — 

“ Some 4 Chivalry of labour,’ some noble Humanity and practical Divine- 
ness of labour, will yet be realized on this earth. Or why will; why do we 
pray to Heaven, without setting our own shoulder to the wheel? The 
Present, if it will have the Future accomplish, shall itself commence. 
Thou who prophesiest, who believest, begin thou to fulfil. Here or 
nowhere, now equally as at any time ! That outcast help-needing thing or 
person, trampled down under vulgar feet or hoofs, no help ‘possible’ for it, 
no prize offered for the saving of it, — canst not thou save it, then, without 
prize ? Put forth thy hand, in God’s name ; know that ‘ impossible, where 
Truth and Mercy and the everlasting Voice of Nature order, has no place 
in the brave man’s dictionary. That when all men have said “Impossible, 
and tumbled noisily elsewhither, and thou alone art left, then first thy time 
and possibility have come. It is for thee now ; do thou that, and ask no 
man’s counsel, but thine own only, and God’s. Brother, thou has possibi ity 
in thee for much : the possibility of writing on the eternal skies the record 
of a heroic life.”— Carlyle’s “ Past and Present." 

6th.— St. Nicholas died, A.D. 326. Add verse to hymn as above. 

Praise for the saintly Nicholas, the friend of maidens poor, 

The pitiful and merciful, whose fame shall long endure ; 

God grant that we be ready, with heart and hand and prayer. 

To help the unprotected and for their wants to care. 

7th. 

8th. 

9 th. 

10th. 

nth. 

12th. Hd 
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